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Memorabilia. 


que luck of the bookstalls brought us two 
books by two eminent though not 
prominent Victorians, and on these books we 
propose to base a very general remark. The 
two authors were R. W. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and Richard Holt Hutton, sometime 
editor of the Spectator. The books were 
‘Dante and other Essays’ pee other essays, 
o Wordsworth and ‘Sordello’), and 
‘Modern Guides to English Thought in Mat- 
ters of Faith.’ We think we remember that 
Swinburne and Jowett were agreed in think- 
ing Church’s essay quite the best introduction 
to Dante. We ourselves are inclined to put 
it second to Santayana’s, in ‘ Three Philo- 
sophical Poets,’ but we are glad to recommend 
the essay on Browning as the best introduc- 
tion to ‘Sordello’ that we have met with. 
And it was that essay, reinforced by Hutton’s 
volume, which occasioned our general re- 
mark: “‘ What gentlemen those Victorians 
usually were! ”’ 

Hutton’s ‘‘ guides to English thought” 
were Carlyle, Newman, Matthew Arnold, 
George Eliot, and F. D. Maurice. There was 
this striking difference between the Dean and 
the editor, that it was the layman who was 
anxious about religion, end the cleric who 
found scarcely any occasion to mention it, 


| except that he does show how Dante’s opposi- 


tion to Boniface VIII found him and left 
him the most contented of Catholics. Hutton 
was so anxious a Christian that we were sur- 
prised to find no essay on Martineau for we 
thought we had read that he would sit under 
Martineau of a Sunday morning, and under 
some learned Jesuit in the evening. But the 
book seemed to show that he had definitely 
abandoned the Unitarianism in which he was 
born; still, the fair-mindedness of the other 
studies made us regret this absence. He pays 
the utmost admiration to Carlyle’s and to 
Newman’s style, to Arnold’s poetry, to George 
Eliot as a novelist, and to Maurice’s com- 


bined humility and fierceness; but, in dif- 
ferent degrees, Hutton is minute in his 
theological fault-finding, and indeed he had 
to use 4 very fine pen to indicate any disagree- 
ment with Newman or disapproval of 
Maurice; with the others he could use a 
broader pen. Actually his entire condemna- 
tion of Arnold’s religion, with his complete 
admiration of Arnold’s verse, is almost 
comical. But his careful justice to all the 
““ guides’? combines well with Church’s 
serenity. 

The Dean is just as much awake as 
we others are to the obscurity of ‘ Sordello ’. 
It provokes him to gentle mirth, as 
much at his own and our bafflement as at 
Browning’s unconsciousness of being difficult, 
but after that he will try to understand and 
to help us to understand. 

Only once in the three essays has he an 
occasion to be severe, and how delicately he 
manages it!—suppressing even the name of 
the offender. A footnote says: ‘‘In the 
‘Remains of Arthur Henry Hallam is a 

aper in which he examines and disposes of 
[ certain] theory with a courteous and for- 
bearing irony which would have deepened 
probably into something more, on thinking 
over it a second time.’? He means that it 
would have deepened into his own indigna- 
tion. The theory, would solve the enigma of 
Dante’s works, by imagining for him a 
character in which it is hard to say which 
predominates, the pedant, mountebank, or 
infidel.’’ 

Perhaps Church would have suppressed the 
theorist’s name anyway. Perhaps, even as 
early as 1850, he was aware of a younger 
generation of Rosettis whose filial piety was 
to be respected. And he himself suggests an 
extenuation, although he cannot allow it as 
an excuse: ‘‘ The fanaticism of an outraged 
liberalism, produced by centuries of injustice 
and despotism.”’ 

This one instance of indignation makes it 
seem almost symbolical that Church should 
note that, in the Paradiso light is very 
seldom coloured. Only once, that we re- 
member, is the thought of colour forced on us; 
when the bright joy of heaven suffers change 
and eclipse, ra deepens into red at t 
sacrilege of men.”’ 

But were the other Victorians such gentle- 
men in controversy? Thackeray with 
Edmund Yates? Ruskin with Gladstone? 
Gladstone in the House? Distinctly yes. 
Newman and Kingsley form a complex case 
well worth discussing from just this point o 
view. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


OLD THORN-TREES AND THORN- 
LORE. 


(See clxxxi. 282, 320; clxxxii. 200, 282.) 


(URES effected by the agency of thorn-trees 
are numerous. In Morvan, Brittany, 
the mother of a feverish child places it before 
the finest flowering whitethorn she can find, 
kneels, and offers up a prayer. (‘S.’ iii, p. 
417.) The peel from the branches of haw- 
thorns growing in front of a chapel in Ille- 
et-Vilaine expels maladies. Pilgrims carry 
pieces away to mix with other materials in 
sachets to be suspended from the necks of the 
sick. (‘S.’ iii, p. 420.) Contrariwise, it is 
a general practice to fix on a tree an object 
which has been in contact with a sick person— 
—often a piece of sod from under the shoe; 
and almost always the tree chosen is the haw- 
thorn. As the sod (or sometimes the bush) 
withers from having absorbed the disease, the 
patient recovers. In l’Albret, Vosges, to con- 
yee a fever, bread and salt are taken to a 
awthorn, which is addressed thus: ‘‘ Adieu, 
buisson blanc! Je te porte du pain et du sel— 
et la fitvre pour demain.’ The bread is im- 
paled on a forking branch, the salt is thrown 
on the tree, and the patient goes home by a 
different route and enters by a different door. 
(Evidently this is done to deceive the fever, 
which would like to follow him home.) Also 
in the Vosges they say to a thorn-tree, to 
cure defective eyesight :—‘‘ Aubépine, Dieu te 
bénit pardessus toute fleur et racine. Au 
nom de Dieu, fleur, je te commande, si tu es 
blanche, que tu déblanches, si tu es rouge que 
tu dérouges. Les trois personnes de la sainte 
Trinité te commandent de t’en aller.’’ (‘ 8.’ 
iii, p. 415.) The last sentence would appear 
to be addressed to the malady. Mistletoe 
from a thorn-tree, boiled, cures dropsy in the 
Autun district, and boiled in mare’s milk 
cures the quintan fever in children of the 
Norman Bocage. It also helps them to get 
over the ‘‘ thrush.”’ (‘S.’ iii, p. 419.) In the 
Gironde a wound from the berloque (picris 
echinoides) is healed by uprooting the plant 
and laying it on a whitethorn. (‘S.” iii, p. 
p. 498. 


In Beauce and other departments, foot-rot 
in sheep and lameness in horses and cows can 
be transferred to the hawthorn. The method 
in Deux Sévres is to place at sunset the 


sheep’s hoof on a plantain growing at cross. 

s, dig out the plant and hold down the 
hoof in the resulting hole; the sod is then 
impaled on a whitethorn. A somewhat simi- 
lar process is followed by the sorciers of the 
Ardennes, with the addition of muttered 
words and friction of the horse’s leg with the 
sod. In both regions, as soon as the sod from 
beneath the hoof has dried on the thorn-bush 
the horse is cured. The same for a cow, in 
Sologne. (‘S.’ i, pp. 206, 207.) On 1 
May, Yonne and Loiret farmers put branches 
of flowering hawthorn over their stable-doors 
and on their dunghills to prevent snakes from 
breeding and sucking the cows’ udders. In 
Loire-et-Cher a like practice protects the 
beasts from bites of all venomous creatures. 
In Loiret the hawthorn is placed at house- 
doors also to hinder witches of their will. 
(‘S.’ i, pp. 385, 268.) Compare Transylvania 
below, 


As well as against snakes, the hawthorn 

rotects against fire and lightning. In Upper 
Gincer it affords safe shelter in a thunder- 
storm, in some districts only when in flower. 
Branches are most efficacious when taken from 
a tree growing near a cross. In Lower Nor- 
mandy a piece is worn in the hat to protect 
its owner from lightning ; also in Upper Brit- 
tany in the seventeenth century, certain words 
being pronounced. Around Dinan it protects 
because it ‘has its roots in the infernal regions, 
and the Devil, who produces the thunder and 
lightning, will not harm one of his own trees. 
(‘S.’ iii, 382.) In parts of Berry and Cham- 
pagne shepherds take with them to the fields 
a branch of hawthorn as a protection against 
the powers of darkness (les protéger de l’enfer 
et de ses suppots). (‘S.’ iii, p. 387.) Accord- 
ing to the “tages Bh of a dual Creation, all 
thorny shrubs are the Devil’s answer to God’s 
apple and pear trees. Nevertheless, a Gascon 
prayer against thunderstorms begins :— 


La Vierge Marie 
S’est endormie | 
Sous un aubépin ‘ 
Depuis le soir jusqu’au le matin, 
and suffered no harm from the elements. In 
Berry a branch is placed on the roof to the 
same end, but it should be the first seen in 
bloom. In Touraine the branch should be cut 
fasting on 1 May. In the Ardennes, while 
the thunder is routing, a branch of hawthorn 
is held in the hand and invoked thus :— 
Aubépine, mon bien, 
Je te cueille et je te prends: 
Si je meurs en chemin 
Sers moi de sacrament. 


A similar prayer is addressed to the thorn 'n 
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the Meuse Valley. Around Pontivy the 
butchers place a hawthorn bough and a nail 
amidst the meat to prevent it from turning 
bad during a thunderstorm. At Lorient a 
bough preserves both meat and milk. (‘S.’ 
iii, pp. 381-2.) 

The discovery from time to time of buried 
statues in rural France has given the name of 
Notre Dame de l’Epine to many churches 
built where such a statue was discovered in or 
under a thorn-bush. Upper Brittany alone 
has half a dozen such dedications. Sometimes 
other statues have miraculously removed 
themselves to a thorn-tree, even returning to 
it three times. (‘S.’ iv, pp. 121-3.) At the 
Lac de Saint Andéol, Lozére, cures are effected 
by bathing in the lake on the day of the Féte 
de eg the second Sunday in July. (‘S.’ 
ii, p. 461. 

In contrast with all these admirable quali- 
ties, the thorn’s communication with the 
underworld can be utilized in malefic spells 
also. A charm formerly employed in Lower 
Normandy consisted of a fragment of a cock’s 
egg filled with dew gathered at daybreak from 
a hawthorn, and left in the rays of the sun. 
As the dew dried the victim was attacked by 
a mysterious malady and slowly withered 
away. Alternatively, morning dew in the 
shell of an egg which had been eaten by the 
intended victim was placed on a hawthorn 
bush, and as it dried the same result followed. 
(‘S.’ iii, pp. 231-2.) 

Association of the thorn with springs, or 
with the fairies, seems almost unknown in 
France. The striking exception belongs to 
the probably imported legend of the British 
magician Merlin. Breton folk-tales, however, 
tell how in the Land of the Dead the winged 
souls flutter through the centuries around the 
stems of gorse and branches of hawthorn 
(‘S.’ i, p. 190), and these larvae are not 
entirely distinguishable from the fairies, 
especially in Brittany. As for Merlin, the 
well-known Breton version of his abduction by 
the arts of the fay Vivien places it in the 
forest of Brocéliande (now of Paimpont), 
under ‘‘ a busshe that was feire and high of 
white hawthorne, full of floures, and ther 
thei sat in the shadow.’’ (‘ Merlin,’ Early 
Eng. Texts Soc., p. 680.) While he slept she 
bound him with enchantments nine times 
nine, ‘‘ne never after com Merlin out.” 
Other accounts say this happened at the Fon- 
taine de Jouvence in that forest, and that she 
enclosed him in the hollow trunk of a thorn- 
tree by the spring. According to Mrs. Gost- 
ling’s ‘The Bretons at Home’ the hawthorn 
is now superseded by a holly. However that 


may be, Merlin’s lost soul passed into his 
tree, from which he spoke to Gawain, and 
where he can still be heard muttering and 
sighing among the branches. Does he deliver 
oracles, as at Drummelzier ? 

In the Channel Islands the fairies of the 
British solitary thorn-trees have been de- 
gen to the status of witches and wizards. 

he warlocks of Guernsey used to meet at 
night under the hawthorns, and in the shapes 
of hares, rabbits, cats and other creatures 
danced by the light of the moon. Such trees, 
remarkable for their size, age, or contorted 
branches, were associated with magic gener- 
ally, and disenchantment by reversal of spells 
could be worked under them. In Guernsey 
the whitethorn, there called ‘‘ the King of the 
Woods,’’ must not be put to any ignoble or 
servile use. Even the smallest piece in the 
fabric of a ship or boat would cause her to be 
lost with all hands. (MacCulloch, ‘ Guernsey 
Folk-lore,’ pp. 390, 413-414.) 

In Germany the wiinschel-ris, the wishing 
twig, rod or spray, was a divining-rod by 
which were detected buried gold and other 
metals, and underground water. The part of 
the ‘holy thorn ’’ (alternatively the hazel) 
from which the rod was taken must fork 
naturally, and be a new growth with none of 
the previous season’s w in it; and the sun 
must have shone from east to west through the 
fork while it was growing. To gather it, walk 
to it in silence between 3 and 4 a.m. on a 
Sunday of full moon, turn to the east, bow 
three times to the branch, and say, ‘‘ God 
bless thee, noble spray, summer’s bough! ” 
Then recite a — out of the seven provided 
by Grimm for his readers’ use. (‘ Teutonic 
Mythology,’ pp. 419, 870, 871, 974.) In Eng- 
land blackthorn (and hazel) is used for the 
same purpose. The magical powers that we 
have seen attributed in Brittany to mistletoe 
growing on a thorn rather than on any other 
tree are duplicated in East Prussia, where it 
is used also as a divining-rod. (Frazer, 
‘ Balder the Beautiful,’ ii, p. 291.) The 
ancient Germans occasionally held their tribal 
courts in front of hawthorns. (Gomme, 
‘Primitive Folk-Moots,’ p. 40.) The 
Rumanians of Transylvania make use of a 
thorn-bush as a protection against witches. 
(Frazer, ‘ The Magic Art,’ ii, p. 338). This 
appears to be a cut bush placed where it is 
most needed. Among the Shuswap Indians of 
British Columbia, widows and widowers put 
thorn-bushes around and under their beds to 
keep off the spirit of the departed spouse. 
(Freud, ‘Totem and Taboo,’ p, 91, from 
Frazer.) This last custom may have been 
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suggested solely by the practical usefulness of 
thorns as an obstruction. Thorn-lore which is 
the antithesis of a thorn-cult occurs in the 
Old Testament, particularly in Jotham’s 
folk-lore-parable of the trees in search of a 
king. (Judges, ix; also II Kings, xiii, 9.) 
In these Biblical allusions to the thorn 
(Wyclif), in later translations the bramble or 
the thorn (the Hebrew word means, I under- 
stand, any thorny growth), it is a thing 
despised, and far from being ‘‘ the King of the 
Woods.’’ Nevertheless, the cult is not limited 
to Europe. By the Bechuanas of South 
Africa the blackthorn is held sacred, and it is 
a grave social offence to cut a branch and 
bring it among the houses during the rainy 
season. But later, when the corn is ripe, 
boughs are carried into the villages, appar- 
ently in ceremonious style. (Elworthy, ‘ The 
Evil Eye,‘ p. 102.) North-western Europe 
shows the same dread of blackthorn blossom 
indoors. This may be partly due to its un- 
canny tendency to produce its flowers before, 
or at the same as, its leaves. 

With better facilities for research, traces of 
the veneration of the thorn-tree might con- 
ceivably be found in most parts of the world 
where it grows, even as we find the cults of 
certain other trees widely prevalent. 


W. W. GILL. 


EDWARD COCKER AND ‘ COCKER’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


DWARD Cocker (1631-1676) was well 
known in his day as schoolmaster, calli- 
grapher and engraver.! Shortly after his 
death, ‘Cocker’s Arithmetick,’ 1678, and 
‘Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetick,’ 1685, 
brought him such fame among arithmeticians 
that ‘‘ According to Cocker’? became a _ by- 
word. Almost thirty years after his death, 
‘Cocker’s English Dictionary,’ 1704, estab- 
lished him as a lexicographer. 

This career naturally aroused scepticism. 
In 1847 A. De Morgan denounced John 
Hawkins, editor of the posthumous works, as 
a forger.2 In 1884 H. B. Wheatley, finding 
that Bovtine had died long before the publi- 
cation of the dictionary, substituted the book- 


1 Pepys’ ‘ Diary,’ Aug. 10, 11, Oct. 5, 7, 1664; 
Evelyn’s ‘ Sculptura,’ 1662 ed. pp. 99-100; Edward 
Hatton’s ‘ A New View of London,’ 1708 ed., I, 247. 

2 * Arithmetical Books,’ p. 57. However, Hat- 
ton, loc. cit., highly commends Hawkins, who ap- 

ars to have been Cocker’s successor at a school 
ounded by Cocker near St. George’s Church in 
Southwark. 


sellers as forgers of that work.5 The book- 
sellers were again attacked in 1931 by Sir 
AmsBrose who noted that all those 
selling the posthumous works belonged to the 
London Bridge group. Establishing the 
existence of Edward Cocker, Jr. (1658-1723), 
also a calligrapher, AmsBrosg Hear ad- 
vanced an alternative theory that the editin, 
of the dictionary was ‘‘ due to his filial 
efforts.”’ 

It is pertinent to recall that Cocker himself 
brought out, under some thirty titles, copy- 
books the contents of which were identical or 
overlapped, while title, format, and! price 
were varied to attract new purchasers.5 Such 
a procedure illustrates the casual attitude of 
booksellers, authors, and readers of the period 
toward schoolbooks. The posthumous works 
belong to the same class. If the arithmetics 
were forged, the responsibility rests with Haw- 
kins as sponsor; but if Cocker left any basic 
material, the ascription of the entire works to 
him would have been acceptable.® 

While the calligraphic and the arithmetical 
works have attracted considerable attention, 
no study has been made of ‘ Cocker’s English 
Dictionary,’ 1704.7 An analysis of this work 
soon reveals that it contains hardly any 
original material and that it was doubtless a 
booksellers’ compilation utilizing the good 
trade names of Cocker and Hawkins, Both 
long dead.8 The work is, however, interesting 
as a link in the chain of the early English 
dictionaries. 

Its plan is, indeed, unusual for a general 
English dictionary of the period, offering four 
word-lists—general, ‘‘ historical poetical,” 
military, and commercial. This arrangement 
may have been suggested by Skinner’s etymo- 


was Cocker?”, ‘ The Bibliographer,’ 
4° The English Writing-Masters and their Copy- 
Books 1570-1800,’ pp. 33-37, 58-59, 135-145. 

5 Ibid., pp. 135-145. 

6 Another posthumous work, ‘ Cocker’s Accom- 
plish’d School-Master,’ appeared in 1696 with no 
mention of Hawkins but with a preface by J. Back, 
bookseller. In this instance some slight material 
taken from Cocker’s copybooks gives an ostensible 
excuse for the use of his name. 

7 Except for a brief mention in Wheatley’s 
‘ Chronological Notices of the Dictionaries of the 
English Language,’ Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1865, pp. 241-242. 

8 A. Bettesworth and T. Norris, both of London 
Bridge, are the main booksellers involved, Bettes- 
worth’s name appearing in all three editions and 
Norris’ in the last two. The name of A. Back 
appears in the first edition only and that of C. 
Brown in the second only. Probably Bettesworth 
was mainly responsible for the first edition and 
Norris for the: revision. 
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logical dictionary,? from which it will be 
shown that the compiler borrowed more sub- 
stantially. The preface carrying Hawkins’ 
signature is mainly a new condensation of the 
discourse on the English language in Edward 
Phillips’ ‘ New World of English Words,’ 
Coles, 1701 ed. 

Fence month, from June the 9th to July the 9th, 
when Deer begin to fawn, and it is unlawful to 
hunt in the forest. 

In the second list, proper nouns of Teutonic 
and Celtic origin are derived from either 
Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon Linguae Angli- 
canae,’ 1671, or the anonymous ‘ mle. 
lacium Anglicanum,’ 1689, a little known 
dictionary which is merely an English trans- 
lation of two of Skinner’s word-lists.11 
Probably the compiler used Skinner’s authori- 


Skinner, 1671. 
Offa Merciorum Rege Condi- 


tore, cujus filius Fremondus ibi 
sepultus est. 


Builder 


Coles, 1701 ed. 
Oblats of St. Jerome, an Italian congregation of 
secular priests, founded by St. Charles Boromeus. 


Thus far material and method have been 
conventional. The main list, stressing ‘‘ hard 
words ”’ of classical origin, was patterned on 
the immediately preceding successful dic- 
tionary, as had come to be the dubious prac- 
tie. The ‘‘historical poetical’’ section 
offered familiar material which had come 
through intermediaries from the venerable 
storehouse, Charles Estienne’s ‘ Dictionarium 
Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum’ of 


A new feature is the introduction of the 


Guillet, 1680 ed. 

Antestature est une Traverse ou un petit Retranche- 
ment fait avec des Palissades, ou des Sacs a terre, 
dont on se couvre a la hate pour conserver ou dis- 
puter le rest d’un Terrain dont l’'Ennemy a gagné 
quelque partie. . . 

The commercial terms are derived from 
Edward Hatton’s Merchants Magazine, the 
second edition of which in 1697 introduced ‘ A 


9 Skinner has five lists—general, forsenic, botani- 
cal, obsolete, and names of persons and places— 
only two of which are paralleled in Cocker. 

10 For Skinner’s, Coles’, ard Phillips’ sources, 
see D. T. Starnes, ‘ English Dictionaries of the 
Seventeenth Century,’ U. of Texas Studies in Eng- 
lish, No. 17 (July, 1937), pp. 15-51. 

ll The relation between these works has not 
been pointed out, although the author of the 
*Gazophylacium ’ mentions Skinner among those 
“from whom I took my Pattern.” The * Gazophy- 
lacium ’ was reissued unchanged in 1691 as ‘ A New 
English Dictionary.’ 


* Gazophylacium,’ 
Offchurch, in Com. Warw., ab Offchurch, in Warw. from Offa, 
King of the Mercii 
thereof, 
Fremund, was there interr’d. 


1658. 

The various vocabularies are readily traced 
to their sources. The general word-list fol- 
lows Elisha Coles ‘English Dictionary’ of 
1676,!0 which was reprinted many times with- 
out revision. Typical definitions follow : 

Cocker, 1704 ed. 
Fence month, from June the 9th to July the 9th, 


when Deer begin to fawn, then it is not lawful to 
hunt in the Forrest. 


tative folio. If he used the ‘ Gazophylacium,’ 
he would hardly have bothered to rephrase 
definitions, as he did not do so in using Coles’ 
better known work. For proper names cof 
classical, Hebrew, or Oriental origin, which 
comprise about two-thirds of the section, 
Coles again serves as source. 


1689. Cocker, 1704 ed. 
Offchurch, in Warwickshire, from 
Offa, King of the Mercians, who 
Built it, and whose Son Fremund 
was Buried there. 

Cocker, 1704 ed. 

Oblats of St. Jerome, an Order of secular Priests 
in Italy, founded by St. Charles Boremeus. 


briefer military and commercial vocabularies. 
The military terms were found in the Sieur 
de Guillet’s ‘Les Arts de 1’Homme d’Epée,’ 
the second part of which is a dictionary of 
Militaire.” This work, published in 
1670, went into sixteen editions in French 
before being anonymously translated into 
English in 1705 as ‘The Gentleman’s Dic- 
tionary.’ The compiler of Cocker selected 
certain terms, condensed definitions, and 
omitted the copious illustrative material. 
Cocker, 1704 ed. 

Antestature, a small Retrenchment made with Bags 
of Earth or Pallisades, with which the Soldiers 


cover themselves in haste to dispute the rest of 
the ground when the Enemy has gained part. 


Merchant or Trader’s Dictionary.’ The com- 
iler took from Hatton about half of his word- 
ist with definitions verbatim. 

After considerable revision ‘ Cocker’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ appeared in a second edition 
in 1715 and without change in a third in 
1724.12 

The revision is a further capitulation to 
Coles!5 and bears an even more striking re- 


12 The unique reference (3 S. 11, 302) to a fourth 
edition in 1724 is probably erroneous. No copy 
of such an edition is known, and it is unlikely that 
two editions would have been called for in that 
ear. 

13 Figuratively speaking; Coles died in 1680. 
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semblance to Coles’ dictionary than the 
original Cocker. The four word-lists are now 
merged, this and other changes apparently 
prompted by Coles’ preface,!4 which de- 
nounced the use of specialized lists as ‘‘ sup- 
posing things to be known before they are 
explained ’’ and contended that a single list 
“‘best answers the design of informing others.”’ 
The reviser of Cocker concedes in his preface 
that ‘‘the bringing of all Words whatever 
into one continued alphabet may be much 
readier for the finding out that is desired,”’ 
oe is doubtful of other contentions made by 
"oles : 


It is alledged by some Dictionary-makers, That 
old obsolete Words may be very necessary for 
understanding of such ancient Authors as Chaucer, 
Gower, &c. but | am of the Opinion of the In- 
— Mr. Blount, who formerly published a 

ok of this kind called Glossographia, and says, 
“* That he expressly shunned them, as altogether 
useless, since one in a thousand never heard of 
their Names, nor ever saw or read their works.” 

It is likewise asserted, ‘‘ That it is no Disparage- 
ment to understand the Canting Terms of the 
Tribe of Gypsies, Cheats and Beggars, because 
it may chance to save a Man’s throat from being 
cut”; As if these Miscreants would be the kinder 
to any one for speaking, or understanding, a little 
of their Gibberish. 

I have therefore inserted some few, but omitted 
a multitude of both these kinds, ... 


The reviser condescends to extract from 
Coles a few cant terms and a larger group of 
obsolete words. A more important feature 
is tacitly appropriated. Originally Cocker’s 
dictionary had made no attempt at etymology ; 
in the revision, however, letters indicating the 
language from which the words were derived, 
appear as in Coles’. 

inally, the introduction of a body of new 
material reflects the current curiosity about 
England’s past and present, which may be 
attributed to foreign victories, the final union 
with Scotland, spread of news sheets, etc.16 
The Term Catalogues of the early eighteenth 
century abound in “ descriptions ’’ and his- 
tories of England ranging from chapbooks to 
folios. Accordingly the reviser of Cocker tries 
14The same preface had appeared in the first 
edition of Coles but had evidently not impressed 
the original compiler of Cocker’s. 

15 Coles had been the first to introduce cant into 
a general English dictionary. For his sources, see 
my article in ‘ Studies in Philology,’ xxxviii (July, 
1941), 462-479. 

16 Evidently this material was an afterthought, 
as none of it appears before letter H. Rulers 
whose names begin with an earlier jnitial are 
grouped under King and Queen, while counties be- 
ginning with an earlier initial are described under 
their principal cities. 


to promote sales by adding “‘ brief Historical 
Remarks with pertinent Observations upon 
the Reign of every English Monarch”’ and 
‘‘a short View of what is considerable jn 
every County of England and Wales.” The 
brief and poorly proportioned accounts of 
rulers were probably hastily condensed from 
popular sources, such as G. L.’s ‘ Compendious 
History of the Monarchs of England,’ 1712; 
William Winstanley’s ‘ England’s Worthies,’ 
1660, ete. Edward and John Chamberlayne’s 
often reprinted ‘ Angliae Notitia’ served as a 
basis for items on counties, supplemented by 
notes on local history and legend from John 
Speed’s ‘England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland Described,’ 1666.17 

Thus ends the career of ‘ Cocker’s English 
Dictionary,’ characterized like other book- 
sellers’ compilations by a novel plan but 
secondhand material. It seems obvious that, 
aside from exploiting his name, the work had 
no connection with Cocker. 


E. Noyes. 
ae College, New London, Connecticut, 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical Words—(continued). 
2. The Curtain. 
1900. 

Go Rounp. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘The Kendals’ by T. Edgar Pemberton, 
326 (Pearson, 1900) : 

“When, after the piece was over, I went 
‘ round ’ to offer her my congratulations.” 


GREEN CurTAIN. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Life 
and Times of Frederick Reynolds,’ Vol. 
i, p. 16 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1827) : 

‘“T was much surprised by seeing a person 
put his head through the hole in the 
green curtain, and facetiously say to the 
audience.” 

1838. ‘Extravaganzas of Planché’ by 4. 
R. Planché, Vol. ii, p. 10 (Coll. Edn, 
— 1879, ‘The Drama’s Levée,’ 


‘« The Green Curtain of the ‘ Olympic.’ ” 

1891. 

Iron Curtatn. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Life of 
PE, L. Blanchard’ by Clement Scott and 
C. Howard, Vol. ii, p. 557, Footnote 
Hutchinson, 1891) : 


17 Typical entries based on Chamberlayne and 
Speed are Leicester; Bedfordshire under Leighton 
Buzard; Brecknockshire under Leventium, etc. 
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“And provision is made against fire by an 
iron curtain.” 


Proscentum Drop. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Reminiscences of T. Dibdin,’ Vol. ii, p. 
115 (Colburn, 1827) : 

“One artist offered to paint me a 
proscenium drop (as we call the painted 
cloth which falls between the acts).”’ 

1859-( 1885). 

Rac (sb) (I. 3). ‘Life and Times of 
Charles Kean’ by J. W. Cole, Vol. i, p. 
8 (Bentley, 1859) : 

“Our old friends of the Dublin gong 
who, in days of yore, never failed to cry 
‘Up with the rag !,’ even before the act- 
drop, so classically designated, had time 
to reach the ground.”’ 

1881 


Tapteau Curtain. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘ Dramatic Notes’ by William H. Ride- 
ing, p. 45 (Bogue, 1881): 

‘It may be worth mentioning that the 

handsome ‘tableau curtain’ made for 

this occasion . . . cost £740.” 


3. Behind the Curtain. 


Beninp (contraction of ‘Behind the 
Scenes’) (B. 5. c). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in 
in this sense. ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ 
Ed. R. Humphreys, p. 8 (Sherwood 
Jones, 1824) : 

“To visit the theatre whenever he was so 
disposed, either in front or behind.” _ 
1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia 
by Peter Paterson, p. 128 (Edinburgh, 

1864) : 

‘A nightly attendance in the stalls of the 
playhouse strengthens the desire to go 
‘ behind ’ and see for one’s self.”’ 

1902. ‘ Random Reminiscences ’ by Charles 
Brookfield, p. 105 (Arnold, 1902) : 

“There was a terrible scene ‘ behind’ one 
afternoon.” 


A. The Stage. 
(1) The Boards and their Accessories. 
1768-(1779). 

Boarps (1. c.). ‘Correspondence of Gar- 
rick,’ Vol. i, p. 291 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 
1835), quoting letter dated 14 Mar. 1768: 

“T could not help telling him that Mrs. 
Yates would have died on the boards 
sooner than have served me in that 
manner.”’ 


1824. 


CLoupines. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Recollec- 
tions of John O’Keefe,’ Vol. i, p. 56 


“One night Dick Sparkes . . . contrived to 
have a large corking-pin hooked to the top 
of his {Signor Passerini’s] wig, and fas- 
tened by a string to the cloudings over 
the stage in the carpenter’s gallery.” 

Ibid. p. 147: i 

‘This handiwork of mine, the painted 
ship, hung as a relique up among the 

— over the stage.”’ 


Fryincs. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ Roscius 
Anglicanus’ by John Downes, p. 33 
(1708) (Reprint Ed., Montague Sum- 
mers, Fortune Press, 1924) : 

‘Being drest in all it’s Finery, as new 
Cloath’s, new Scenes, Machines, as fly- 
ings for the Witches.”’ 

1767. ‘ Poetical Works of David Garrick,’ 
Vol. i, p. 219 (Kearsley, 1785), Prologue 
to ‘Cymon’ (Produced Drury Lane 
Theatre, 1767) : 

‘“ The most essential part, which something 

means, 
As dresses, 
scenes,— 
They’ll make you stare.”’ 
1859-( 1886). 

Grave Trap (6). ‘ Thirty-Five Years of a 
Dramatic Author’s Life’ by Edward 
Fitzball, Vol. ii, p. 211 (Newby, 1859) : 

“While on one side was the grave trap 
made use of in ‘ Hamlet.’ ”’ 

1831-(1836). 

0.P. ‘The Show Folks’ br Pierce Egan, 
p. 28, Footnote (Arnold. No date 
| 1831].): 

and according to its 

echnicality upon the stage, O ite 

and Prompt Side.” 


dances, sinkings, flyings, 


Prompt Entrance. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘ Albert Chevalier’ by Himself and 
Brian Daly, p. 211 (Macqueen, 1896) : 
‘““He walked to the prompt entrance, and 
looked enquiringly at the stage manegr.”’ 
1870. 
Prompter’s Box. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Life 
of E. L. Blanchard’ by Clement Scott 
and ©. Howard, Vol. ii, p. 381 (Hutchin- 
oe, 1891), quoting diary of 23 Mar. 


‘“* Adelphi; Byron’s new four-act drama of 
‘The Prompter’s Box; A Story of the 

_ Footlights and the Fireside.’ ”’ 

‘O.E.D.’ has Prompt-Box. 1859. ] 

1824-(1838). 

Prompt Sipe. ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ 
Ed. R. Humphreys, p. 30, Footnote 
(Sherwood Jones, 1824): 


(Colburn, 1826) : 


‘“A thunder-drum, which now stands on 
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the prompt side of the theatre.’’ 
1871-(1885). 

Scene Dock (iv. 13). ‘ Life of E. L. Blan- 
chard’ by Clement Scott and C. Howard, 
Vol. ii, p. 395 (Hutchinson, 1891), 
quoting diary of 9 Mar. 1871: 


“‘Then to Standard [Theatre] . . . go be- 
hind the scenes and see the wonderful 
scene dock.’’ 

1826-(1881). 


Scene-Room (iv. 13). Recollections of 
John O’Keefe,’ Vol. ii, p. 39 (Colburn, 


1826) : 

‘““The author is often brought into the 
scene-room to give his opinion on the 

rogress of their work.”’ 

1859. ‘Thirty-Five Years of a Dramatic 
Author’s Life’ by Edward Fitzball, Vol. 
ii, p. 124 1859) : 

““The celebrated Mr. Grieve, and his two 
sons, Thomas and William, the most per- 
fect scene painters in the world. . . in 
their scene-room, genius always found a 
welcome footing.”’ 

1767. 

Sinxincs. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ See Fryines 

above. 
1838. 

Srnxinc-Trap. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Actors 
by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p. 60 (1838): 

“As might be expected on the first night of 
so heavy-working a piece, many shift- 
scenes and sinking-trap effects worked 
badly.”’ 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


PORESHADOWINGS OF MODERN IN- 
VENTIONS (s.v. ‘Memorabilia,’ p. 
239).—You have referred to Johnson’s vision 
of the aeroplane and the submarine. Even 
less known, I think is a foreshadowing of the 
X-ray in 1757. This is contained in a letter 
from Rev, Dr. Warburton, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester, to David Garrick, diated 25 
Jan.. 1757 (‘Correspondence of Garrick,’ 
vol. i, p. 76, Colburn, 1831): 


As there is no physical, but only a moral im- 
possibility, of finding the philosopher’s stone, so 
it seems to be in the art of healing; which makes 
me think the only way of bringing it to perfection 
is to improve the solar microscope to such a de- 
gree that the human body may be placed within it, 
and made pellucid, that the doctors may see quite 
through it, as at present they do through that 
faithfull companion of its miseries, a louse. Till 
then, if doctors differ, they are very excusable, as 
they can only guess. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


Readers’ Queries. 


NTINE” THOROUGHFARES AND 
INNS (see ante pp. 192, 235, 264, 304),— 
At p. 264 mention is made of an inn of 
this name at Ironbridge. Instances of other 
Tontine Inns were given in ‘N. and Q.’ 10 
July and 7 Aug. 1937 as occurring at Peebles, 
Greenock, Newport (I.W.), and Sheffield, 
bearing this name have been men- 
ioned as occurring at Ironbridge, 
and Folkestone. 
Are there no instances of Tontine as the 
name of an inn or a thoroughfare in London? 
I have searched the indexes of a number of 
books on London streets, alleyways, taverns, 
tokens, shop signs and other likely sources 
without finding a single one. Mr. Pavt pg 
Castro has, I believe, compiled a very ex- 
haustive list of London Coffee Houses, 
ae and Inns; possibly he can mention 
one 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


DANIEL DE FOE AND MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET.—Very little is known con- 
cerning the family of Daniel de Foe, but in 
A Tour Through England,’ 1724, he refers to 
a visit to Martock in Somersetshire, and 
‘coming to a relation’s house,’ who was a 
schoolmaster there. Are there any records of 
a school, and of the masters, at Martock? 


P. D, M. 


(JOWPER AND CAWTHORNE FAMI- 

LIES.—Some thirty years ago, a corres- 
pondent in England kindly informed me that 
the introduction by J. G. Frazer to the letters 
of William Cowper (1731-1800), the poet, 
mentioned that the latter’s friend, Mrs. 
Unwin, was Mary Cawthorne, daughter of a 
draper, at Ely. She was born, it seems, in 
1723 or 1724. Her husband, the Rev. Morley 
Unwin, lived at Huntingdon. 

From what family of Cawthornes was Mrs. 
Unwin descended? Was she related to the 
Cawthornes of Alconbury, Hunts, circa 1673! 
One Elizabeth Cawthorne (née Halley), a 
yea aunt of the astronomer, Edmund 

alley, was buried at Alconbury, 28 Sept. 
1673. This Elizabeth Halley married a Jo 
Cawthorne and had issue, one son, Humfrey 
Cawthorne, and two daughters, Catherine 
and Ann Cawthorne, all living, so it appears, 
23 Feb, 1674/5. 

Several notes on the Cawthorne families 
appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ 11S., viii. 56, 305. 
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WILLIAM HAYLEY (1745-1820) AND 
JOHN JOHNSON.—John Johnson was 
Hayley’s biographer. I shall be glad to have 
fall. information upon him ney 


HE TIBETAN LANGUAGE.—How do 
philologists explain the fact that the 
Tibetan language, as spoken on the Chang 
or Tibetan Plateau, and in its dialects 
as spoken elsewhere in the regions adja- 
cent thereto, is much more closely related 
to the Burmese tongue than it is to that of the 
Chinese, of whatever variety, although, ap- 
parently, from an anthropological point of 
view the Tibetans much more resemble the 
Chinese in their physiognomy and _ physical 
characteristics, than they do the Burmese? 
Have any of your readers, by the way, 
remarked what a strikingly close resem- 
blance the Tibetans possess in their facial 
features to the North American Indians, who 
were no doubt of Mongolian origin, though 
whether they were actually descended from 
the Tibetans themselves many centuries ago is 
rather doubtful considering that Tibet is not 
a maritime country ? 


Harcourt-BaTu. 
Plymouth. 


URMESE PYTHON.—In the Journal of 
the Bombay Natural History Society 
several instances are recorded of this huge 
snake having been supposed to have devoured 
human beings. Have any recent instances 
been reported anywhere? In_ crossing 
over the Kossya Mountains in Assam 
many years ago I had a very narrow 
escape of being seized by one of these 
srpents, but whether it was a specimen of 
the Burmese Python (Python reticulatus) or 
or the Indian Python (Python molurus) I do 
not know, as although the fauna of Assam 
more closely resembles that of Burma than 
it does that of the Indian peninsula, ‘segpnooed 
both species occur in Assam where the areas 
of their geographical distribution may in 
laces overlap. What is the opinion of your 
Bayclozical readers as to this? Both species, 
when fully grown, attain to the gigantic 
length of approximately thirty feet, a few 
bes longer than the Anaconda of South 
America according to recent estimates, 
although the latter species, which is also 
known as the Boa constrictor, may be rather 
bigger in diameter. Does the London Zoo 
possess specimens of both or either species of 
python at the present time? 


Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES.—In the 
course of peace-time peregrinations I 
have been surprised to hear innumerable 
traditions as to the alleged existence of sub- 
terranean passages connecting church with 
abbey, castle with manor house, and so on. 
To judge by these narratives, gathered on the 
spot, One inclines to arrive at the conclusion 
that they were the rule, and not the excep- 
tion. It seems to be a fact that wherever two 
buildings of respectable antiquity are within 
a mile or so of each other, tunnel connections 
between them are firmly believed in by those 
living in the vicinity of each, particularly 
where historical interest attaches to such 
places. So certain have I been of receiving a 
reply in the affirmative when viewing the trea- 
sures of our countryside, that, now and again, 
I have questioned people on the spot, and have 
rarely. if ever, received a negative answer to 
my inquiry. In many cases the entrances to 
such passages have been stated to exist, but 
the reasons for their construction, how they 
were ventilated, and like particulars, are 
never very convincing. Sometimes one hears of 
old buildings many miles apart having under- 
ground communication. Drivers of vehicles 
along roads over these tunnels testify to hol- 
low sounds. I have read several books on 
secret hiding places in country houses. 
Has any been published on subterranean 
eee: Perhaps some leading inland 
rom lonely beaches were identified with 
smugglers. 


TURISTO. 


OREST WORD: FRITH.—Reading a 

recently-published book, ‘ English Wood- 
land’ (John Rodgers, Batsford, 1941) I 
found a reference to some stretch of woodland 
(I forget where) bearing the name Frith, 
instead of Forest, and remembered elsewhere 
having seen it employed in relation to Alding- 
ton Frith, on high land bordering Romney 
Marsh, Kent. The word, however, docs not 
occur in the list of some of the chief substan- 
tival components of local names appended to 
Taylor’s treatise on the derivation of words 
in his work, ‘ Words and Places’ (section 
dealing with onomatology). In his chapter 
on English village names, however, he points 
out that Frith is not uncommon in field 
names, and also occurs in village names. He 
derives it immediately from the Anglo-Saxon 
firth or fyrth, supposed to have meant a forest 
or sheep walk, which is the meaning of the 
Welsh loan-word fridd or frydd, pronounced 
frith. The examples he gives of its use are 
Chapel-en-le-Frith (Derbyshire), Kirby Frith 
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(Leicestershire), Frith in the parish of Forest 
(Durham), Fritham (New Forest, Hamp- 
shire), Frithstock (Devon), Frith-with-Wren- 
bury (Yorkshire), Holmfirth (Yorks), With 
regard to Fritham in the New Forest, how- 
ever, it is difficult to see how this place, 
which is included in the list of those formerly 
populous districts that were actually de- 
stroyed in order to make room for afforesta- 
tion in the creation of the New Forest 
(ibid., chapter on Physical Changes, pp. 
328, 329) derived, since the woodland did not 
then exist, 

May I submit as further examples in the 
use of this word, the hamlet-name of Friths- 
den on the edge of Berkhamsted Common 
(Herts) and the nearby clump known as 
Frithsden Beeches; Frith Wood near Led- 
bury (Herefordshire); and Tyrrel’s Frith 
Farm to the west of that town? I believe the 
Chiltern hamlet of Frieth, between Stoken- 
church and Great Marlow, has a similar 
meaning, due to its proximity to the beech- 
woods of South Bucks. A. M. Z. 


From American ‘N, and Q.’, March 1942. 


FINE, CONFUSED FEEDING.—I vaguely 
remember the phrase “fine, confused 
feeding ’’ in one of the Waverley Novels, 1 
believe, referring there to a sheep’s head. 
Can anyone cite it for me? 


in. 
AD CHARLES DICKENS AN AMERI- 
CAN GREAT-GRANDMOTHER? — 


Dickens’ mother’s father was Charles Barrow, 
a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, who had a 
son named Thomas, a clerk in the Navy pay 
office. Were they related to a Thomas Barrow 
who during the American Revolution was 
deputy paymaster of the British Army in 
New York? His wife was well acquainted 
with Benjamin Franklin (‘ Writings,’ ed. 
Smyth, VIL. pp. 24-26), and may have been 
an American. If she was, and if she was the 
mother of Charles Barrow, then she was an 
American great-grandmother of Dickens. 


CarRL Van DOREN. 


OBIN RUNAWAY.—Does the New Eng- 
land name of “robin runaway” for 
ground ivy (Glecoma hederacea, sometimes 
called ‘‘alehoof,”’ ‘‘ gill-over-the-ground,”’ 
cat’s foot,’”’ ‘‘ creeping Charlie,”’ etc.) have 
an English origin? If so, and more specific- 
ally, can the term ‘‘robin runaway ”’ be 
found as far back as Elizabethan times ? 


Paut S, CLARKSON. 


Replies. 


THOROUGHFARE NAME: TONTINE 
STREET, 


(clxxxii. 192, 235, 264, 302.) 


“s NTINE”’ is defined in the ‘ Shorter 

Oxford English Dictionary’ as “A 
financial scheme by which the subscribers to a 
loan or common fund receive each an annuity 
during his life, which increases as their 
number diminishes by death, till the last sur- 
vivor enjoys the whole income; also applied 
to the share or right of each survivor.” It 
might be added, I think, that the name is also 
sometimes further applied in yet a third 
sense, as ee in at least one case within 
my own knowledge, and also probably in other 
instances. When the money raised by this 
form of gamble is invested in the building, or 
purchase of a house, or inn, or perhaps even 
in the construction of a new road, or indeed 
of any visible object, the word ‘‘ Tontine” 
comes, though possibly only after a lapse of 
time, to be applied to the visible object 
itself. Thus there is a house in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, at a point, about twelve 
miles north of Thirsk, where one of the great 
North roads forks right for Stokesley and 
Guisborough, and left for Yarm and Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, that was formerly an inn of this 
nature, and that still goes by the name of 
‘“ The Tontine ’’ (I have a hazy kind of recol- 
lection that it was sometimes the ‘‘ Cleveland 
Tontine’’; at any rate it lies just inside 
Cleveland). It may, of course, originally 
have been ‘‘ The Tontine Inn.” Although 
this has been, if my recollection serves me, 
either a farm or private house, ever since I 
have known it—for now nearly seventy years 
—the suggestively big stabling of an old 
country coaching inn still remains behind it. 
The ‘‘ Tontine Streets,’’ I suspect, referred to 
by Querist, have similarly got their names 
from the existence in them, at one time or 
another, of a ‘‘ Tontine ” in this sense. May 
I add that the word, according to the 
‘ Dictionary,’ derives from Lorenzo Tonti, 
‘a Neapolitan banker, who initiated the 
scheme in France c. 1653’’? 


Josepu E. Morris. 


Totnes, Devon. 


The Ordnance Survey plan of Blackburn, 
Lancashire (revised 1935) indicates a Tontine 
Street in that town. Fy 
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false DAWN (clxxxii. 192, 265).—See the 
commentators on the second stanza of 
Omar Khayyam, ‘“ Before the phantom cof 
False morning died,’’ with the beautiful 
reminiscence of it in Burton’s ‘ Kasidah ’— 
“The wolf-tail sweeps the palin East to 
leave a deeper gloom behind.”’ The passage 
in Omar is elegantly rendered by H. W. 
Greene (1893): ‘‘ Dum nitet Auroram species 
mentita.’’ I have observed this phenomenon 
in the (Libyan) desert and at sea, but never 
in Western countries: but I think that cocks 
crow (in summer) at about 4 a.m. and then 
again at 6 a.m.—not between. I know of no 
scientific explanation, any more than of the 
“green flash ’’ seen exactly as the sun plunges 
below the horizon. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


HELLS FAMILY (celxxxii. 107).—One Wil- 

liam Hills, whose name sometimes 
appears as Hill, married a Jane Sibella. The 
latter’s surname is not in my notes but should 
not be difficult to ascertain, for she was bap- 
tised at Loughton, Essex, 10 Nov. 1690. Her 
birth is mentioned! in a letter dated 11 Dec. 
{1690] from Elizabeth Wroth to her friend, 
Mrs. Warly, of Witham, in Essex. The 
writer says ‘‘ my sister Zuyles [ ?] and Mrs. 
Browne were godmothers and Sir John Cow- 
ond godfather.’’ To precisely what family of 
owper the latter belonged I do not know. 
See the Transactions of the Essex Archaeo- 
logical Society, 1906, Vol. ix, p. 4. 

William Hills and Jane Sibella, his wife, 
had two children who were baptised at Lee, 
Kent, in 1712, and 1717, respectively. The 
printed register of Lee contains an entry of 
the burial of Mrs. Tane Sabella Hills, wife of 
ale, of St. Andrews, Holbourn, 3 Jan. 


A large collection of genealogical data 
pertaining to the families of Hill and Hills, 
in Great Britain and America, is being 
formed by Mr. Edwin P. Hill, of 5421, Broad- 
way, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. To him 
I have sent an inquiry concerning the list of 
wills and administrations formerly possessed 


by the Hills Family Genealogical and His- | 


torical Association, organised in 1894, men- 
tioned by Mr, A. C. Hitts at ante p. 107, 
and shall be pleased to supply to the latter 
any new facts that may come to me later. 
‘The Handbook cf American Genealogy,’ 
Vol. iii, p. 54 (Chicago, 1937), refers to nine 
persons who are interested in the genealogy of 
the Hills family, as distinguished from that 
of Hill. To the latter surname, in addition, 
ry many other references are made, ibid. 
I have made several inquiries in various 


directions and may receive some new data in 
due course, 
E. F. MacPrxe. 


‘MHE MISTLETOE BOUGH’ (clxxxii. 
233).—Two old ruined mansions with 
which I am acquainted, namely Minster 
Lovel manor house, near Witney, Oxon, and 
Exton Hall, in Rutland, each lay claim to 
associations with ‘The Mistletoe Bough’ 
legend. The tradition at Minster Lovel is 
not, however, mentioned by Timbs and Gunn, 
‘ Abbeys, Castles and Ancient Halls,’ who 
confine their observations to a grim skeleton 
story here concerning the discovery of Lord 
Lovel, who is reputed to have made his escape 
hence after the Battle of Stoke-on-Trent in 
the days of Lambert Simnel. I remember a 
notice-board bearing the words “ Mistletoe 
Bough ”’ (in reference, I think, to a near-by 
guest house), keeping alive the other and 
better known skeleton story concerning this 
place—the maiden locked in the old oak chest. 
It is strange that two skeleton stories are con- 
nected with these ruins, which lie in a low 
situation not far from the Windrush a short 
way from the highway over the Cotswolds 
from Oxford to Cheltenham, and are ex- 
tremely picturesque. Exton Hall, a crumb- 
ling ruin in Rutland (curiously not described 
by Timbs and Gunn), I visited about two 
years ago. It is, I should think, the only ruin 
of any kind in England’s smallest county. 
‘The Mistletoe Bough’ tradition has been 
popularly identified with this place also. 


A. B. A. 


More than one house in England claims to 
have been the scene of this song; but it is 
more likely that Italy, where the story was 
also current, was its original home because 
of the importance attached there to the 
cassone, of which finely carved specimens still 
exist in great houses. 

This was a long low box in which the bride 
brought her trousseau (‘‘ paraphernalia ”’ is 


' the Greek word) to her new home; for her it 


was an especially appropriate hiding-place. 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


This popular Christmas legend possesses so 
many claimants that it is not easy to arrive 
at the rightful source. Commonly it refers to 
Lord Lovel and his bride. But in the story 
unfolded in Samuel Rogers’ ‘Italy,’ 1836, pp. 
92-96, the locale is placed in that country, and 
the victim is named, 

(1) Ginevra (only child of Orsini) who 
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married Francesco Doria. A portrait of her 
(and view of the fatal chest) is given, by J. 
M, W. Turner. 

(2) Another version appeared in Collet, 
‘ Relics of Literature,’ 1823. Stephen Collet 
is a pseudonym of J. S. Byerley. 

(3) A third narrative occurred in ‘ Causes 
célébres . . . par Gayot de Gitaval,’ of which 
_ editions appeared between 1737 and 

(4) A fourth recital states the mishap took 

lace in Marwell Old Hall, near Winchester, 
ormer residence of the Seymour family, and 
afterwards occupied by the Dacre family. 
The old chest that caused the fatality is said 
to be owned by the Rev. J. Haygarth, Rector 
of Upham, near by. 

(5) A fifth legend places the incident at 
Bramshall, Hants, where the actual chest is 
said to exist still. 

(6) A sixth tradition asserts the accident 
took place at Malsanger, near Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

Thus the last three places are all in the 
same county. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


PORSTAL”’: FOUR WENT WAYS.” 

(clxxxii. 207. 265).—In connection 
with this subject and the county of Essex, it 
may be of interest to mention that there is a 
““Wantz Road” at Maldon, Essex. The 
writer lived there for some months and 
erroneously thought Wantz to be a man’s 
name! 

A friend, belonging to the county of 
Northampton, speaks of the places alluded to 
as ‘‘slypes’’ and ‘‘ scores’’ (in other coun- 
ties) as ‘‘ twittens.”’ 

H. M. 


HOMAS MUNDY, PRIOR OF BODMIN 
(clxxxii. 248).—At the period in question 
no illegitimate person could have been ad- 
mitted as Prior, without the Bishop’s 
Dispensatio super defectu natalium, which 
would have been entered on the Bishop’s 
Register. A search at Exeter seems to be in- 
dicated in the present case. - 


Teignmouth. 


The dangerous suggestion that Thomas 
Mundy may have been an illegitimate son of 
John Mundy, Lord Mayor of London, would 
tend to the possible implication that many 
monastic priors and abbots were bastards. 
But is it not a fact that on entering the 
monastic life a man dropped his family name 


and was thenceforth known only by his birth- 
place? Lists of abbots and priors include 
numerous examples of this. At St, Albans 
Abbey at least fourteen of its abbots are thus 
designated, an outstanding instance bein 
Abbot John de Wheathampstead who pla 
in Wheathampstead Herts, a brass 
memorial to his father and mother Hugh and 
Margaret Bostock. Another abbot, Thomas 
de la Mare may have been born at Lamers, 
Wheathampstead ; and yet another, Richard 
Boreman, was known as Richard de 
Stevenage, 

This leads to the suggestion that Wands- 
worth was Prior Thomas Mundy’s birthplace. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


There is not the slightest justification 
for Mr. Rowse’s suggestion that the 
Prior was illegitimate on account of 
his dual name. It was no uncommon 
practice for Churchmen to assume names 
taken usually from their birthplace. Three 
names that occur to me are Thomas Rother- 
ham or Scot, Archbishop of York (1423-1500) ; 
Hugh Faringdon or Cooke, the last Abbot of 
Reading, martyred 1539; John Feckenham 
or Howman, last Abbot of Westminster 
(1518-1585). No one has ever suggested that 
any of these were illegitimate, The practice 
was not confined to Churchmen, for the 
wealthy merchant Jack of Newbury, Berks, 
has in the parish church there the following 
inscription: ‘‘Of your charite pray for the 
soule of John Smalwood alias Wincham and 
Alice his wife which John died the 15 dae 
Feb. An Dom 1519.’’ In the many families 
bearing an alias in their names I have come 
across in my researches, I cannot call to mind 
one suggesting them baseborn; there was a 
reason, but it is difficult in many cases to tell 
what it was. 

A. Srepuens Dyer. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middx. 


PARLIAMENT (clxxxii. 248).—In history 
books, years ago, it was often stated that 
the First Parliament was held at Shrewsbury, 
in 1283, and moved to Acton Burnell, 7 
miles away. This Parliament, as Sir Charles 
Oman, and other historians state, was not a 
complete Parliament, one reason being that 
the clergy were not summoned. Other his 
torians gave what is known as Simon de 
Montfort’s Parliament, 1265, The subject is 
not an easy one, because in its early stages the 
composition varied. H. A. would receive 
and help if he would con- 
sult ‘Interim Report of the Committee on 
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House of Commons Personal and Politics 
1264-1832.’ 
Hersert Soutuam. 


The name is said not to appear in English 
law until its mention in the Westminster 
Statute, 1272, but Sir Edward Coke, Speaker 
1592-93, declared in his ‘ Institutes ’ that the 
name was used as early as Edward the 
Confessor’s reign, 1041. The first summons 
for a representative gathering was the Writ 
of King John to the Barons in 1205. The 
Parliament of Merton met in 1236, while an 
assembly, known as the ‘‘ Mad Parliament,” 
met 11 June 1258. Earl Simon de Montfort 
summoned a Parliament, including knights of 
the shires, in 1264. Dugdale records the first 
Commons assembly, as a confirmed representa- 
tion, 20 Jan. 1265. According to leading 
historians the first _— Parliament 
gathered together under Edward I in 1294. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


The first national Parliament now gener- 
ally recognized as such was summoned by 
Edward I, Nov. 27, 1295, at Westminster. It 
was composed of 97 bishops, abbots and 
priors ; 67 earls and barons; 39 judges ; repre- 
sentatives of the lower clergy, summoned 
through their diocesans; and representatives 
of the counties, cities, and boroughs sum- 
moned through the sheriffs, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ITERARY INACCURACIES  (clxxxii. 
233).—I have not read Balfour Browne’s 
‘Forty Years at the Bar,’ and know nothing 
of his entomological knowledge. But I have 
read Jean Henri Fabre’s fascinating book 
‘The Life of a Scorpion’ and as he was 
acknowledged to be an authority on the sub- 
ject of insect life, Mr. Sparke may be in- 
terested in what Fabre says. Here it is. 


The Scorpion is an uncommunicative creature, 
secret in his practices and also disagreeable to deal 
with, so that his history, apart from anatomical 
detail amounts to little or nothing. 

The Black Scorpion is repulsive rather than 
dangerous. Much more to be feared, and much 
less well-known generally, is the Languedocian 
Scorpion. His sting, which is in the tail, is very 
hard and sharp and when he wants to stab an 
enemy, the pincers recalling the claws of a Cray- 
fish seize the foe and hold him motionless, while 
the sting is brought into play over the assailant’s 
back. Lastly, when he wishes to nibble a tit-bit at 

isure, they are used as hands and hold the prey 
Within reach of the mouth. 

In attacking small game, his usual fare, the 
Scorpion hardly uses his weapon. He seizes the 
insect with his two pincers and thus holds it the 


whole time within reach of his mouth, which 
nibbles slowly. Sometimes, if the victim 
struggles and disturbs the repast, the tail comes 
driving down (over the back of the Scorpion), and, 
with a series of little taps, deprives the patient of 
the power of movement. 


From this description, the result of close 


observation, it would appear that Mr. 
Balfour Browne’s statement is just a half 


truth. 
Perer GRIFFITHS. 
‘THE MEMORABLE LADY’ (clxxxii. 
261).—See Mrs. Browning, ‘ Aurora 


Leigh,’ iv, 1151: 
What is art, 


But life upon the larger scale, the higher, 
When, graduating up in @ spiral line 

Of still expanding and ascending gyres, 

It pushes towards the intense significance 
Of all things, hungry for the Infinite? 


HIBERNICUS. 


PETER THE GREAT (clxxxii. 93).— 
PEREGRINUS will find in the Preface to 
Sir John Barrow’s ‘ Memoir of the Life of 
Peter the Great’ (London: Murray, 1832), a 
list of several authorities including the work 
following : 

* Journal de Pierre le Grand depuis l’année 1698, 
jusq’A la Conclusion de la Paix de Neustadt. Ecrit 
par Lui-méme.’ Petersburgh, 1770; Berlin 1773. 


E. F. MacPIxe. 


HORE-SIDE STREETS: “THE STADE.” 
(clxxxii. 260).—According to the ‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary ’ Stade is a form of Stathe. 
Stathe or Staithe (from the A.S. steth, a 
bank or shore) is defined as a landing place or 
wharf; Icelandic: stédh, a harbour, road- 
stead, or landing. Akin to stede (stead) 
meaning a standing ——_ or station. In 
this sense the Wigan Market-place, in former 
times, was always styled the Market-stede. 
‘O.E.D.’ gives Staithe: “1 The land border- 
ing on water, a bank or shore. 2A landing 
stage; wharf; especially a waterside depét 

for coale...” 

A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


THE TURL (clxxxii. 260).—This street 
once really pos a “ twirl’’ or turn- 
stile, a cross on a post set in a narrow door- 
way. In a city deed of 18 Aug. 1614, the 
gate is called ‘‘The Turning Gate or the 
Whole in the Wall.’’ The older name for the 
street was, apparently, ‘‘ The Street by All 
Saints,” or ‘“‘from All Saints to St. Mil- 
dred.”” The ‘Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
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tionary’ dates ‘‘twirl”’ v. and sb. back to 
1598. 
A. R. Baytey. 


“POOTH HALLS” AND “MOOT 

HALLS” (clxxxii. 247).—Turisto 
says that there is an example of a Booth Hall 
at Evesham. This tradition has long since 
been definitely proved to be without any 
foundation in fact. See ‘The Story of the 
Round House,’ Evesham, by E, A. B. Bar- 
NARD, published in 1915. 


B. 


OCAL MINTS (clxxxii, 233, 277).—There 
is a Mint Street in the city of Lincoln. 
Near it is a Silver Street. Elsewhere Silver 
Street is to be found at Berwick-upon-Tweed ; 
near Southampton Street in Bloomsbury ; at 
Edmonton, Middlesex. A street in Rother- 
hithe (name lately changed) was called Silver 
Street. Timbs and Gunn state there was a 
mint in the town of Wallingford, Berkshire, 
in the reign of Henry III. (‘ Abbeys, Castles 
and Ancient Halls, Midland,’ p. 54.) Exist- 
tence of mints at Lincoln and Pevensey re- 
corded in’ Domesday Book. In_ latter 
instance identification of site with that of 
Mint House to-day uncertain. It is also un- 
certain whether Silver Street in localities 
where it occurs appertains to mints, though 
Mint Street at Lincoln did: coins continued 
to be struck at the Mint here, with two short 
exceptions, until the time of Edward I, about 
500 years. 

Tasciovanus, who reigned over the Catuvel- 
launi in the Eastern Midlands from about 30 
B.c. to a.D, 5, had his coins minted at Veru- 
lamium (St. Albans), but those of his son and 
successor, Cunobelinus, were issued from 
Colchester. (‘ Archaeology of Middlesex,’ 
C. E. Vulliamy, p. 139. County Archaeo- 
logies. Methuen, 1930.) 

Four coins struck at the Pevensey mint in 
Sussex, temp. William I, William II, and 
Stephen, now in British Museum. Coins are 
believed to have been minted at one time in 
Westminster Abbey. See ‘Guide to City, 
Cathedral and Neighbourhood of Lincoln,’ by 
C, F. Page, published by Messrs. Ruddock, 
Lincoln; ‘Guide to Pevensey Mint House ’ 
(gratis to visitors) written by A. J. Jinks and 
published by him; a leaflet by ‘‘ A. A. E.”’ 

Pevensey Church’ (small fee), published by 
churchwardens. 

ALAN BRUCE. 


The ‘Library. 


Virginia Woolf. By E. M. Forster. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1s, 6d. net.) 
MB Forster is always witty and always wise 
—always freshly truthful. So we said 
to ourselves on reading his broadcast, ‘ The 
Duty of Society to the Artist ’ (The Listener, 
30 April), and now we say it again. “A 
headline sometimes serves a lecturer as a life- 
line.’’ Mr. Forster’s life-line is this: ‘‘ She 
liked writing.’”’ ‘‘ She liked writing with an 
intensity which few writers have attained, or 
even desired.’’ She cared nothing about her 
royalties ; she had no eye on the critics; ‘‘ she 
had no great cause at heart.’’ ‘‘ Improving 
the world she would not consider, on the 
ground that the world is man-made, and that 
she, a woman, had no responsibility for the 
mess.”’ Mr. Forster is not going to claim 
for her anything that is not hers. ‘‘ She 
liked writing ’’ and if we too like writing, in 
the sense of liking to read it, we shall be 
willing to judge her on that ground alone; 
“‘ she was a poet, not a philosopher or a hie 
torian or a prophetess.’”? Of course Mr. 
Forster would like us to — her writing 
just as it is, or just as it is when her succes- 
sive experiments are successful. He allows 
that they were not always so. He says that 
her characters live on the page, but not out- 
side the book. ‘‘So that is her problem. She 
is a poet, who wants to write something as 
near to a novel as possible.’”” We might not 
agree to this distinction of the poet from the 
novelist, but Mr. Forster could quote 
Bridges: ‘‘I too will something make And 
joy in the making; Altho’ to-morrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream Remem- 
bered on waking.” Mr. Forster visualizes 
a post-war world in which the State will be 
the only effective patron of the artist, and, 
paying the piper, will want to call the tune. 
We thought that Mr. Forster was overlooking 
the irrepressibility of the amateur. Certainly 
he tells us that not all Mrs. Woolf’s writings 
were offered for public sale, but he also tells 
us that she had a private income. In Mr. 
Forster’s bleak new world there may be no 
rivate incomes. Even so, the broadcast puts 
in a plea for the artist: “ Our officials, 
when they take up their posts, ought to be 
instructed in soothing words that there 1s 
something in this queer art business which 
they cannot understand and must try not to 
resent.”’ 
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